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ABSTRACT / 

This report identifies and reviews projects and 
strategies that have proved succ?essful in eliminating sex bias in 
vocatiOdal education. The information is intended to facilitate thQ 
development of affirmative measures by the States to eliminate sex 
discrimination in vocational education programs and to aid them in 
complying with regulations of Title IX of the Education Amendmen^tfs of 
1972. The 24 projects described are grouped iiito four categories' 
according to major purpose: (1) To increase career awireness, (2) to 
recruit women into non-traditional vocational training, (3) to 
increase commitment and concern of education personnel through 
conferences, and/or (U) to develop materials for use by students, 
parents^ and community. Some of the projects are in various ptages of 
completion: Developing materials, evaluating project successes, 
and/or writing final reports. For each project a contact peirson, 
address, and telephone number are provided and the funding source is 
identified. Genetal conclusions drawn from the analysis of the 
projects reviewed are presented, and four other lists of /resources 
are included (with addresses and phone numbers): (1) Individuals and 
organizations, materials, projects, and ptddies. (HD) >/ 
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Documents acquired by ERIC include many informal unpublished * 
materials not available from-other sources. ERIC makes every effort 
to obtain the best copy available. Nevertheless, items of marginal, 
reproducibility are often encountered and this^ affects the quality 
of the microfiche and hardcopy reproductions ERIC makes available; 
via the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (BDRiS) . EDRS is not > 
respcTnslble for the quality of the original document. Reproductions 
» supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made from the original. 
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INTRODUCTION 



' It Is a well substantiated fact that vocational education has not provided 

1 

the same opportunities for females as It has for their male counterparts. 
Socialization patterns In the home and the schools, have served to Channel 
wmen Into preparation for traditionally female occupations and away from male- 
l^itenslve technical and skilled training programs. The "male only" aura of 
traditionally male vocational education programs has prevailed even after the 
programs were opened to women by law. Cultural reinforcement, counseling, pe^r. 
and teacher attitudes and the predominance of males In such programs Inhibit 
women from taking advantage of previously restricted occupational training and, 
thus, perpetuates sex segregation In vocatlor 1 education. 

Two pieces of legislation have brought thp ?sue of discrimination by sex 
to the attention of the vocational education community. The regulations re- 
leased In July, 1975 for Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 have in- 
dicated that segregation by sex is illegal. Positive steps must te taken to 
ensure equal( access to vocational education programs for all students. It is 

stHted in the regulations that, "A recipient may be require<K,to undertake addl- 

\ " 2 

tlonk recruitment efforts for one sex as remedial action." Eurthennore, 



1. Among others Steele, M. , Women in Vocational Education, Technical Education 
Research Center, Washington, D.C., 1974; Roby, P., Toward full equality 
more job education for women. The School Review, Vol. 84, Feb. 1976;¥ 
Manpower Report of the President , Washington, D.C., U.S. GPO, 1975; Steiger, 
J. and Cooper S ."Vocational Preparation of Women : A Report of the S^cre- 
tary's Advisory Committee on the RiRhts and Responsibilities of Wgmen^ 
-July 1975; Ellis, M. , Women at Work, Technical Education Research Center, 
Washington, D.C.,' 1974; and Hearings Before the Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational Education, March 17, April 21 & 28, 1975 have 
dealt with this issue. 

2. "Nondiscrimination on the Basis of Sex." Federal Register. Vol. 4a, No. 108, 
Wednesday, June 4, 1975, p. 24140. * 



Title IX, regulations stipulate that before July 21, 1976 each recipient Instltu- ^ 
tlori shall have completed a self-eyaluatlon, modified any discriminatory policies 
and taken remedial action "to eliminate the effects of any discrimination which 
resulted or may have resulted from adherence to these policies and practices. 
The Women •'8 Educational Equity' Act of ,197A p'tovldes federal funds for activities ; 
designed to promote equal educational opportunities for women throughout the 
nation. Section 160F. 4 indicates specifically that one goal of the activities 
supported by this act will „be "the expansion and Impifovement of educatlopal 
programs and activities for women in vocational education, • • 

The above legislation mandates and provides funds for efforts to counteract, 
the effects of early and persistent socialization of m^les and femdles in 
society that channel them into "sex appro^)rlate" activities/ interests, education, 
training and, ultimately, occupations. These efforts are critical in the field 
of vocational education which has in the past petpetuated the distinction be- 
tween the sexes. It has been ^Id that ''the most direct link between the dual 

occupational and educational systems for fentales and .males is found in the 

• * 

vocational programs in schools throughout the nation.'* 

Since the jiroblem has been researched,' legislation passed and funds allocated, 
energies should be directed to the development of appropriate strategies. and 
techniques suitable for (1) eliminating sexist policies, programs arid ideas that 
foster discrimination in vocational education; (2) expanding women's knowledge of 



3. Op. clt., Federal Register, p. 2A138. 

4. Women'^ Educational Equity Act Program, Federal' Register, Vol. Al, No. y30, 
Thursday, February 12, 1976, p. 6438. 

5. Equal Vocational Education: A Project by the Center for Human- Resources , 
University of Houston, October, 1975, p. 2. 
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work and career options; arid (3) actively recruiting women Into non-^ traditional 
fields as both teachers (role nradels) and "st^udents . Several projects have al- 
ready been undertaken to equalize opportunities in vocational education. It 
Is the purpose of this report to Identify and rqrview projects and * strategies 
^ that have proved successful and to coordinate ^that fnformatlon to provide 
practical solutions* examples and -materials for use by the states. This Infot- • 
matlon Is Intended to facilitate the development of affirmative measures to 
eliminate sex discrimination in vocational education programs and to comply 
with Title IX regulations. , . 

The ^projects, materials and programs collected for tl^^s purpose were Identl- . 

: ^ " . ' . ' ; • ■ ' • / ' 

fled through a myriad of resources, coivtacts and reports (see Appendix^)- The 

immediate and long-range plans of the atate plans foj 1976 and the recommendations 

of state advisory council reports for 1975 were also reviewed as possible sources 

r . , ' u • . ■ ^ ■ • ' 

of information relating to pertinent projects 'and/or materials. « S^nC^. these 

i ^ . 

reports were prepared to provide specifically matidated informa^iion andMnciude 

, very general goals, procedures and rec/mmendatlons, they were not a very good 

source of program information. Furthermore, because of the wording of the "ob- 

tectlves, it was difficult in many cases to assess whether a specific pjo^ram 

would provide greater access to female students unless that was stated -as a goal. 

Thus, it was impossible to determine whether a plan "to increase students' aware- 

ness" included specific activities for expanding women's career pptlons. Very \ 

> *few of these documents included plans tp equalize treatment of the Sexes. In 

the cases (e.g.% Massachusetts and New Jersey) wfiere objectcf.ves -for women were 

mentioned, it- was only In verjr sweeping goal statements.' The 1976 budget plans 

* » t> » » 

for Illinois did Include a provision to "contract for the expenslvfe field test 
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and refinement of lesson materials designed to expand the opportunltij^ available 
to young ^omen in vocational education/^ It was only through other ^ources thajt 
details of this project were identified. ' » 

i The one exception to the lack of specifics regarding sex discrimination 

•' < . . . . 

elimination strategies^ In the state plans wa4p/ovided by the District of Columblf 

In an appendix to Part I. the D.C. staff provided a description of their, progratn 
to rectify previous sexual Inequalities in vocational, education, k description • 
of that program is Included later in this report-., . 

The Minnesota Advisory Council on Vocational Education had created a Sub- ■ 

; committee on Women in the World of Work and l^as Involved in a review- of materials- 
for sex bias (presented in greater detail later in this report). However, the 
individuals Involved Ihdicated that nb mention was made of these activities in 
the Advisory*^ Council .Reports because it was liot required. >/ 

) The majority of information uncover^ jn this P5^ect focused on- the dis- 
cussion of the problem of sex discrlmlnat^oIl(i§t vocational education rather than 
on practical solutions. However, since the'^^lmliiatlj^ of sexism and increasing 
"career chol'ces is a goal common to several areas' of education and labor, projects 
In related fields wete also reviewed and included when the^material or techniques 

' i 9 

were applicable to vocational education. - ^ ^ 



i 

I, . 
• ll ■ * 

V PROJECTS 

Each of the projects described below represents one attempt to effect an 
awareness of sex discrimination for school personnel and/or to restructure 
sexist pallcies^ programs. Five approaches to^ltt^llmlni^^tlon of sex bias 
In vocational education have been Identlfled/from an aj(ralysls of the goals and 
strategies of relevant projects . 

The approaches seek to: 

• Increase career awarfeness 
:• recruit women Into non-tradltlonal vocational training 

• Increase qonnnltment and concern of education personnel through 
conferences 

• develop materials for use at students, parents and community ^ 
Projects utilizing a comnjon approach usually have similar ov^Trall- st -ategles 

although, they may use different materials and techniques. 

/' - ■ ' 

Since the concern for reducing the differences In the trWitment of the sexes 

In vocational education has begun to bring action only vrtthln the last three years 
many of these projects are still In progress. They are in various stages of com- 
pletion: « developing materials, evaluating project successes and/or writing final 
reports. Thus, the present review and analysis of these projects is limited by 
their stages of development and by the availability of pertinent information, 
material^ or data. For eac'^T project, ^herefote, a contact person, address and 
telephone number are provided to facilitate, follow-up. 
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I. PROJECTS TO INCREASE CAREER AWARENESS OF STIJDENTS 

Though these projects do not specifically attack the problems of sex dis- 
crimination In vocatl<i>^l education, they supply Insights' into career planning 
^and greater career exploration. Ultimately, therefore, they may Increase the 
number of non-tradltlonal enrollees In vocational education programs^ 

Each of the projects Utilizes a strategy of Intervention Into school or ' 
Into the home for high school graduates for the purpose 6f career awareness and 
planning. at or before the secondary level. It Is particularly necessary for 
potential vocational students to receive early Interve^lon since their training 

usually ends at high school. ^ ' 

) 

Broadening the Scope of Involvement Of Yoting Women In Occupational Education 

JoAnn Stelger Funding Source: Part C of Vo^^tlonal 

6723 Town Lane Road . Education Amendment of 1968 and grant 

McLean. Virginia 22101 ' under Title IV of Civil Rights A?t of 

(703) 821-2717 1964 through .Illinois Equal Education 

Opportunity. ^ 

One of the first problems faced by of the J»rojects was the. lack of 

acceptable materials to provide students w^h Information about career bptlons 
and the world of wprk. Broaaenl.ng the Scope of Involvement Of Young Women In 
.' Occupational Education was Initiated to develop a curriculum, and materials for In^ 
creasing students' awareness of relevant laws ^nd . to introduce female students 

( 

to facts about non-traditional occupations, the limitations placed on women in 
career choice and ' the interrelationship between occupations and wages. 

The curriculum and materials are bging developed for students in their 
early high school years. .They are presently being evaluated in several different 
classroom settings, across age and ability levels. - The one-week package is being 
designed to be included in any course outlifie. It will be recommended that the 

^ \ 

V 9 
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career awarenfH« and InforimUlou unit be givon early in the first HomeAter of 
the school year. In that way, the laMt «eyHlon of the unit can be used by a 
school counselor to explain the courae options available to «tudent8 in the 

next aemes^er. Students will be encouraged to ''try out''. non-tradl tlonal courses • 

/ 

to see if they have any interest In them. 

01 all the materials of this project, the game that Is bei-ng developed is 
particularly Innovative. Similar to Monopoly, it is played with male and female- — ^ ' 
partners representing a married couple. The partners must decide whether one or 
both 'Will work. Those who work will choose their careers which determlrte their 
starting salaries and then progress along the board with the roll of the dice. 
At certain stops along their t>athfl, pfayers must pay for Illness, accidents and 
other expenditures. On each trip around the board, the players collect a salary 
and must pay the cost of living. Some of the players go bankrupt or end up on 
welfare. With this Ingenious game, students begin to realize the relationship 
between career choice and earnings potential, the costs of maintaining a house- 
hold and the effects that certain decisions (such as the number of children to 
have) have on a family's lifestyle. 

Relevance to Other Programs 

Although these materials are still in the development and testing phase. 

.their author indicates from anecdotal evidence that there appears to be an in- 
crease in the ^udents* awareness of the consequences of career choice and in 

"student interest in non-traditional fields. Both the students and the teachers 
enjoy the experience and are enthusiastic about continuing to explore cateer, 
options. 



10 
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An nniilyalii of thf oval unt ion innrrrlals will rovonl whelluT tUero wan any 
Increase In the fltudt-nts'* knowlt-dKC Gf Vho wtfld of work. MateriuU from tl.lH 
project will be ready for d ls3i«mInntiol^ In 1977. 



Project HEAR (Hunmn Kducatlonal AwArt-nesH ResmLr^'j:) 



Merle Breltenfeld T.indinR Source: Grant under Elementary^ 

Cogent Assoc latos ' -md Secondary Education Act, Title TIT. 

575 Ewlng Street 

Princeton, New Jersey 085A0 • ' 

(609) 921-U84 

The goal of Project HEAR (Human Education Awarene'sa Resource) is to allow 
each individual to bettor fulfill his or her own potential. The basic assump- 
tion Is that self-understanding, knowledge of the worklng^world and the ability 
to make Intelligent decisions based on this knowled^wlll provide youngsters 
with the background necessary to make realistic pr^ations for'careers that 
reflect their own Individual interests, needs and abilities. 

Funded under the Elementary and Secondary. Education Act of 1965 (Title 111). 
HEAR has developed Career Education- resource materials and curricula which go 
beyond stereotypes and open a spectrum of informative career opportunities to 
both sexes. HEAR also trains el^otary, intermediate and high school teachers 
and counselors in the use of the5« materials and their Important role In guiding 
students to career .information. 

Three"*learnlnB units ha^?^en developed for field -t*8t purposes .for use at 
the prtmary level, "the Intermediate level and the secondary level. Each learning 
unit contains student workbooks, accompanying teacher's manual, audio-visual 
materials, games, stories and -pre arid post-test forms. HEAR also has created 
a legal rights brochure which Is entitled, "A Guj^e for Women: The Law and 



Employment.*' Thi« hrorhure in Inrludoil tt^.hoth the lnt:'rmf dlate and secondary 
lc!amlng' unltKi^ t ... 

In addition. Project HEAR hnfl designee^ a tomprohena i ve Occupational Resource 
Card Clasdlf Icat Ion Syi^trm. The system contains Information about 1,860 occupa'- 

tlona. A student can shuffle through nlnr Job categories using 18 personal 

^ / 
variables and lift out a group of occupations and cnreers personally tailored . 

to suit his/her needs and Interest^. 

Relevance for Vocational Hducntion 

Project HEAR Is related In a general way to the objectives of equal treatment 
of the sexes In vocational education. By Increasing the students' self-awareness, 
HEAR facilitates greater career and training choices. By providing general ca-recr 
awareness and information on the world of work, it provides the 'first step In the 
effort to create equal ^ccess to the sexes in vocational training, ^ 

One interesting finding of the project Is that at* the junior high school 
level, the degree of stereotyped interests and goals increases as the\ young j?irls 
become interested in boys. Luckily, this effect dissipates 'in the high school 
years. From this finding, the question arises, of whether this regression can be 
eliminated by earlier intervention/ and w^hether or not presentations durjing this 
period are effective in reducing the stereotyped bebavlor/" 

Career Decision Making Guide for Adult Basic Education Teachers - 

Huntsville, Alabama City Schools Funding Source: tl.S. Office of Education 

Adult Education Program Project Monitor: Robert Marshall 

2627 Hall Avenue, N.W. ' ^ (202) 245-9760 ^ ' - 

Huntsville, Alabama 

The purpose of Xhis project was to perfect a career d^eciaion--making model 

for use by an adult basic education teacher to help the disadvantaged upgrade 

1 O ^ 
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p tlietnselves educationalLy and to make a realistic career decision. Once the 
, 'ad^^has selected a career goal, the model helps determine career strategies. 
i f The emphasis was placed on counseling" and assistii^g the teachers In counsel- 
Ing^'e linemployed and underemployed adjt^lt who is enrolled in the adult edtic^tl'dti ' 
program. ' , , < , * — 

Relevance for Vocational Education 

The vocational counseling of adults, especially disadvantaged ddults, re- 
quires different approaches than the counseling used vrlth students who have 
usually had no work experience. The material developed in thi^ project will be 
useful for vocational counseling in other adult educational programs.- 



Career Counseling and Guidance Project 

Vivian Guilfoy ' Funding Source: National Institute of 

Education Development Corporation Education, Education and Work Division 

Newton, Massachusetts Project Monitor: Ella Kelly 

(617) -969-7100 (202) 25A-5470 

This' project is the only research and development program of its kind ^on- 
cemed exclus'ively with the career-related needs of home-based adults. This 
group Includes persons 16 or older who are neither working full-time nor attend- 
ing school Sn-'a full-'time basis. Since its inception, the project has provided 
information,, guidance and referrals to over 5.000 adults, aged 16 to 75, most of 
whom were women'. 

Although these clients have come to the service with a variety of employment 
histories, educational backgrounds and career aspirations, many of them have ex- 
preissed similar needs which required: 

• A better understanding of their own interests, abilities, values 
and go^ls. 
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• Facts about career? trends, opportunities and requirement's. 

• Infonnatlon about the available educatlQnal and dklll-tralnlng 
_ opportunities. 



• Information about sources of help In sueK problem areas such as 
financial support, discrimination, child care and training. 



• Help In developing and Implementing ^carecrr plan's. ' • 

To meet these needs, the project has developed a number o^^omponents that 
relate to and reinforce one another. The core of the project is "Career Counsel^ 
Ing" by telephone, provided by trained paraprof esslonals. Because the information 
about topics related to adult; counselling Is widely disiyfrsed, a Resource Center 
collects career-related materials for use by clients, counselors a:^ other staff 
members^ The public Is informeci of these activities and clients are a^ttracted 
through the outreach comppnent. Fljnally," a research and evaluation component 
continually Informs the staff about the project's development and described client 
characteristics, needs, decision^ and plans. 

The project is In its third and final year of operation. It's developers 
want to share their experiences, both to help others Interested in establishing 
slmllai: services and to gain valuable feedback. To encourage this exchange of 
information, the staff has created a number of pr<|j^cts for practitioners, policy 
makers and clients. 

Relevance for Vocational Education 

This project exemplifies an innovative approach to provision of occupational 
counsell|p and guidance to a population that would not usually have access to 
sxich services. It provides an excellent opportunity to reach women who had 
previously been discouraged from entering skilled technical training. Gux<iebooks 
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have been create^ to help initiate and d^velo^ similar progt^S throughout the 
countij^. tfany of the program components jcould be useful as Is or adapted for use 
by yocational programs for a/ of Its stiidents. Values assessment and occupa- 
tional and training infor^lon are useful f.or anyone ng^ng career decisions. 

Career Exploration Project for High School Senior Women 

• Walter S.'sWth. Ass,:. Professor ' Supported in part ^y Na^°-1 Science 
of Educatloti ,/ / Foundation, Grant GYmi? 

Emily Taylor Resource and Cai?^|r -^^ f t .. ; , 

Center for'Wom^ ^' . -p'']. ''^ ' " ' 

220 Strong Hall/ ' .' 

University of Ifiansas , . . 

Lawrence, Kansas 6Q045 • 
(913) 386-4/35 • . ^ ' ^ 

The f^cus of the Career Exploration Project was to aid outstanding high 
school Senior women in becoming aware of traditionally J»le opportunities in 
™ath /d science.' It would se^m to be a far cry from the needs of vocational^ 
sty^nts. However, the thoughtfully planned and presented strategies and the 
.outlines for self-exploration in the workshops would b'e helpful resources for 
those programs in the process of developing techniques for increasing female 
student's awareness of abilities ^nd opportunities in vocational education. 

There were three parts 'of the Career Exploration Project. The first part 
was a workshop for students and their parents. The workshop emphasizes the 
in^ortance of life-planning and introduces the fact that "career planning"^ 
affects other aspects of life and non-career goals affects career decisions. 
The workshop was followed by a home course of study.. Finally, a supportive 
career seminar was offered the following (Freshman) year for those who attended 
. the University of Kansas. 

Relevance for Vocational Education 

The level of sophistication required for many of the activities included 

15 
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in the Manual for this project may be beyond th^ capability of the majority of 
vocational education atuderits. However, the focus and methods of presentation 
of thosftactijities provide a good starting 'f lace from which to develop similar 
materials for female students interested in vocational training. \ 

rThe program an/actlvit/es ^uld need to be\scalfid for junior hi^ or early 
high school students in order to have any relevance for potential enrollees in 

votational training. ' ' . 

The paYent workshops provide an interesting approach to increasing their 
awareness. and creating ,a supportive environment for students*borisidering hon- 
traditional, career choices. The workshops and activities would require revision 
but the basic technique is innovative and may be adapted to vocational education 



sitxiations^. 




II. ^^nr^PTC rn PKffgTUT INTO NON-TRADITIOMAL VOCATIONAL TgAINING 

It is presently illegal to prevent students from enrolling in any class ^ 
because of their sex. Yet. relatively few students are taking advantage o,f the 
opportunity to- explore courses or undertake ^^areer training that were previously 
restricted. Early and continued socialization and ideas about sex appropriate 
activities create "b3.inders" that limit a student's range of options. Forthe 
most part, students do not even consider the choices that were previously unavail- 
able to them. For female .students . the possibility of enrolling in male-intensite 
skilled and technical tffeining h^s the particular b^i^ltf of preparing them for 
jobs with higher wages and with a greater likelihood of employment than is possible 
with most of the "female" jobs'. 

IG 
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Projects have, recently been Initiated to Increas^ the nui«ber of female 
trainees In the «ale dominated vocational training programs by educating them 
to the advant/ges of such training and actively Recruiting them Into these 

traditional programs. 

These projects differ In scope and several. of the component techniques are 
unique but the basic strategies follow much the same pattern. The. strategl^^^ 
include: 

o materials collection and/or "development- , 
*o stimulation of Interest and support 
. o increasing career options of students through presentation of 
• Information, to skilled trades and training and provision of 

role models. ^ •• 

o availability of support services. 

New Pioneers Prolect. to ^B^^ 

» . ^ .^u Funding Source:, State grant under Voca- 

S^^De^rLnt of Education elo„,l%d„c3tio„ A»o„d„.„t, 6f 1968. 
Bum Hotel Building C Soc on 131b^^ ^^^^^^ 

%Ti27-,Tu 'oro'^P^tlon^l and Adult Eduction 

(919) 8^9 J011 ^ ^^^^j 245-2617 , . •>•• 

. The «ost*wldely tocognl.ed project to eliminate sex blae In vocational 
education Is. the New Pioneers Project, administered by the State of North Carolina 
The initial objective of this project was to expand op^tlons for women in occupa- 
tional education programs. However, the project statt'; determined that to accom- 
plish that objective it was necessary to .undertake a ciurse of action to provide 
a "fundamental understanding of the sex bias in general \^nd ho. It damages both 
. sexes* „ 

6. Straser. M. . "Broadening Vocatlorml Horizons." Undated Mlmeo. p. 3. 

. ■ \ ■ 
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The New Pioneers Project is directed toward systemic change, that is, al - 
teration of the prevailing education and work system to improve attitudes 
relating to women and work and to increase opportunities for women in occupa- 
tional education. As originally planned, the project had flVe objectives and 
three products. ' > , 

Objectives: 

1. To assess any traditions, conditions and artificial re- 
straints in the occu|>ational education programs in North 
Carolina that rfestrlct training opportunities for women. 

2. To develop a set of recommendations for elijft±fiating barriers 

to occupational training for women. *^ * . ^ 

3. To develop a model for implfenventlng the recommendations in the 
educational system of North Carolina. 

^ 4. To identify barrier's', to the employrftent of women in the North 
Carolina labor force. ' ' 

, ■ ^ . . .* ' ■ , * ' 

'5. To assess the attitudes>bf employers toward the employment 
of women in traditional male occupations. 

Expected Products: > 

1. "Ai^osition paper on the sjtatus of women in occupational 
, education and* in the labor force in North Caro?.ina. v 

^ 2. A ktrategit model for changing the education system to - 

* accomodate a widef variety pf educational and occupational 

options for womeh (and metiO . . ' ^ 

3. An in-service' pr6gr.am- 'to initiate state and local planning 
to reshape occupational ieducation programs aild str^icture to 
better accomo($ate the needs and Interests of , female (and 
male) students. '^1- . * 

4cause of the limited staff available, and work K^^^^^""""^^^ plivlatlng 
the need for a "^status report, pn women's occupational opportunit^., th^^ decisipn 
was made to focus "J^ri 0bjec4;ives tT 2 and 3 and Products 2 and 3. 



7. Proposal foi/ Extension of the New Pioneers Project, Occupational Research 
Unit, State/Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C., December, 1975, 
p. 2. 
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The Introductory phase of 'the project began by Informing state vocational 

educators about the probl^ and the "objectives of this project. The project 

director visited InseWlce meetlhgs between the atea directors (responsible 

for 1/8 of the s^te), local directors and chief consultants for each area of 

subject matter to explain the rationale and^ focus 6f the project, to Increase 

awareness of the problem and to gain support for the project. 

Local directors* and chief consultants 1^ each ^subject area were encouraged 

to dr^w up viable plans to"^lmlnate sex stereotypes and se^ bias. One of the 

tasks of the Introductjyr' phase was to Identify suitable materials for use In 

achieving the.project objectives. Because no other suitable materials c.ould be 

IdentifiedVsthe 'project sJaff 4eveloped a filmstrlp -entitled , "I'm, Glad I'm a 

She! I'm Glad I'm a He!"' as a general rintroduct ion to the issue of sex bias 

f ■ ' . ' " ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

In education. * . 

In December of 1974, ten occupational education units were chosen from the 
' 17 units whose local directors hgd volunteered to participate in the pilot run 
of the New Pioneers Project. These ten units worked with the project director, 
to create Indepth plans >d ^tSegles to eliminate sex bia^ In their programs 
and to serve as models for other units in their geographic areas. 

Their strategies included: . « 

• The revlsiop of course descriptions to make clear tjiat all are 
welcome. ' ' 

• Group guidance events to introduce all^ students to all ^course 

offerings. • 

. Guest speakers and poster contests to provWe real or pictorial 
role modelsv 

• staff development necessary for the backing of the occupational ■ 
teachers in each unit, 
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• Affirlative steps to draw students Into non-tradltlonal courses, 
including poster campaigns and better counseling on both In- 
' dividual and group levels. • - . ' 

Throughout the year, the project staff became increasingly aware that in- 
service teacher training was a key factor in the effort to reduce sex bias. It 
was felt that "the m9st effective staff development is that whieli,^ continue 
over an extended period of time, a^' changing attitudes need time to pet9Uate." 
Local agencies were invited to nominate one person to participate in ajsex dis-p 
crimination awareness training program. As a condition for sele 



8 



eacajpar- 




-tlcipant agreed to conduct a similar program in%heir local unit|||||,lliP I e follow-. 
Ing year. Forty-six individuals participated in the initial training' and then 
recreated the course at their schools. 

Although the format of the courses to'be taught was left to' the discretion 
of the local units, it was recommende.k.rtat the maximum benefit would result from 
a ZO^hour course extending .over ten weed's. These courses would be available to 
the whole school^ not limited to occupational educators, and all participants 
were required to develop strategies to extend the concern for sex bias to their - • 
cbll^agues. 

Overall As&essm^nt , f ♦ ^ 

Informal evaluations Indicate that a change has occured In the climate of ^ 
opinion on the subject bf sex bias. Many educators who previously thought there 
was no problem realized that. there is a problem and that It Is worthy^ of their ^ 



attention. ' ^ 

The Inservice training technique was highly ^uccessful in most cases. It 



8. Proposal for extension of. New Pioneers Project, Op. cit., p. /. 
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one instance, the ins true for who repeated the seminar requested that partici-. 
pants also agree to recreate the training in that unit, thus exposing a large 
percentage of that educational community to the Ideas and concerns of the 
project.^ . 

The Inservice training course was also successful as a technique for 
systemic change in North Carolina since credit was given for teaching certifi- 
cate renewal. • ' - 

Throughout the project, several peripheral activities also occurred. These 
activities included statewide workshops for guidance counselors as a forum for 
discussion of non-sexist procedures and meetings with local. ^mpJLoyers, community 
groups, parents and PTA's to stimulate interest and concern and obtain support 
for the project. As a result the presentations to these groups, a greater 
community commitment was established-. 

Relevance for other Programs . 

Thelpirategy employed by this project 'created a broad base of attack on 
sexism and of support for activities to eliminate sex discriminiation in occu- 
pational education, training and employment. Of particular interest is the 
multiplier effect "^f the replication of inservice training sessions. 

It was difficult to, determine the success of the program in recruiting 
women to train in non-traditional fields since no complete evaluation has been 

published. ^ 

The project staYf reported that the plans of local directors arid ^^^^^ 

r 

consultants A^aried considerably In quality.' It was not felt that their working 
with the local directors had made a major impact on the quality of the plan. 
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No data is available on the relationship o^ plans to program improvement. The 

r 

proiect has received an extension for six months ending July, 1976. 

- J . ' 

Project EVE ( Equal Vocational Education ) , . 

Jane Lerner, Co-Director Puhding Source: State grant under 

College of Business "idmini^tratiim 1968,, Part C,' Section 131b 

Cullen Boulevard \ ' Project Monitorr Velma Brawner, 

Houston, Texas 77004 \ ^Bureau of Occupational and Adult 

(713) 749-3755 ' ^ /^Education 

Ij^) 245-2617 

IP ^ ' ' I 

The ultimate goal of Project EVE is to "insure that all ffemale students . 

are fully informed of opportunities available to them through vo^iona}| educa- , 

* iv9 
tion and are free to pursue (emphasis added) their area of interest."" The 

project staff has set as its immediate objective the development of a model to 

recruit females into traditionally male vocational programs and to maintain 

female enrollment in these courses. 

The strategy to achieve this objective was outlined as follows: 
% 

1. Recreate the image 6f vocationarl education so that 
students, teachers, parents and counselors view it 

' as a viable alternative to traditional academic 

courses of study. 

« 

2. Provide female students information regarding the 
world of work and the availability of a wide variety 
of educational and career opportunities available to 
them. This information will enable them to make 
rational decisions about their futures. 

3. Actively recruit females into traditiohally male 
vocational programs, monitor their progress and provide 
services to" enhance their expedience. 

The first step in facilitating the realization that vocational education 

Is a viable option for women and In providing the necessary information regarding 

'V 

the world of work was to undertake several presentations to female students at 



9. Equal Vocational Education, A Project by the Center for Human Resources, 
op clt . , p. 3. 



the high school and feeder junior high schoo^ls. One method of presentation was 
an open house oN^^y«r()cational classrooms to enable the female students to sit in 
on a class and, thus, to decrease the alienation that /females felt in the tradi-- 
tionally maj-e areas. . . ^ * 

Project staff reviewed avaiUble materials and films and found them' un- 
acceptable (as had the staff of the New^Pioneers Project). They developed their 
own slide show entitled "All About EVE/' It depicts' the history of women 
working, presents women currently working in non-traditiiorial jobs and explains 
the job training that Is available to all high school women, including mechanics, 
welding, radio and television repair, air conditioning and refrigeration. This . 
show, presented in the classrooms, was followed by a disc^usslon of the informa- 
tion. . ' f 

• Jlepresentatives from indu^stry came to the schooL. flor a "non-tradltlonal 
career day" and took serityus students on a ttfur of act«^l job sites. Counselors 
and project staff w^e avaiTl^le during school hours to answer questions and to 
discuss and proVide Information. #n extensive multi-media campaign was developed 
to encourage parents and the community to accept the project goals. An open 
house for parents was held by thfe project staff at the participating high school. 
"All About EVE" was shown to PTA's on three occasions. 

* • 

Relevance for Other Programs 

Project EVE started out small with six female students enrolled in n^jn- 
traditlonal programs two in auto mechanics, one in radio and television repair, 
and thr^e in plumbing. All six afe keeping up with their courses and have been 
accepted by the majority of their male peers. 

23 
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• The Initial prognosis for the model is favorable. During .the first yeajr, 
teachers have expressed positive feelings toward the Inclusion of female stuLnts 
into'^thelr classes. Their presence seems to eliminate some, of the discipline 
problems that sometimes occur in all-male classes. ^ 

All of the school counselors, five academic and one vocational, were 
supportive and cooperative. However, it was reported that the counselors seemed 
to "spend all thei?" time in paper work and have little time for other actlvltiesl " 
This; problem is U^ely to be common to other vocational education programs. 
Perhaps a reassessment of co/nselor work loads and creative restructuring of 
bureaucratic demands could resu\t in couhselors having %ore time for students. 

Many of the parents . involved expressed great enthusiasm and support for the 
project. Similarly, employers of skilled craft workers indicated a need for , 
skilled women and offered to assist the project in a-ny way possible. Thus, the 
project identified and focused community support €or *oraen in non-traditional 

The results of Project EVE will be published in a, final report in June,. 1976. 
The report will be in the form of a manual to b^ used to develop workshops on 
equal vocational education, ' A";? 

Career Development Centers ' ^ ' 

, . n r 9nnn/. Proiect Monitor: Harris layior 

Washington, D.C. 20004 ^ j .27-2557 

(202), 724-4178 ^ <202) 72/ l^-^i 

With the realization that 40 to 60 ^percent of the students in that system 
do not go on to college, the District of Columbia Public Schools initiated the 

' - ■ ■ 2i 
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-^'Career Development Program. The objective of this program Is to provide a , 
system for awakening these students to facts about the working world and the 

-training and career options 6pen to them. Cdreer Advisors were hired to wbrk 
with counselors to educate the student body Aai>out availably job and training 
options. These advisors are Introduced to the students at the junior high 
level where they present an brientatlon prograL. In the junior high sch<^o^ 
they begin the long process of providing career orlentat^n, facilitating career 
exploration and eradicating n^le/female job distinctions. The Career Advisors 
work in conjunction with the Sex Equality in Guidance Opportunities (SEGO) 
trainers (described later in this report) and vocational counselors to develop 
techniques and deliver services to Increase the career options of female students. 

At the high school level, the emphasis shifts to exploration, preparation 
and placement. Placement at this stage means one of two ,thWs: pla^ment at a 
bareer- Develop'ment Center or in £he Interdisciplinary Cooperative Education 
Program( ICE?) . 

The Career. Development Centers (CDC) have evolved fro^he forJr Vocational 
Training Institutes and actually utilize the same physical %nt. However, unlike 
their predecessors, the CDC's complenen^ the basic liberal arts education of the 
academic high school- with part-tl-me specializ'^d skill training associated with one 
or more career clusters. The cluster centers are designed to Include areas of 
specialization traditionally popular with males and traditionally pdpular with ' 
female students. This ensures coed participation and facilitates introduction of 
students to a range of career optiot^s within the cluster. Students are bussed to 
these centers from thelf academic high schools, spending half a day in each progran.. 
At the CDCs, female students are presently enrolled in welding, printing and other 
trade areas. 
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The ICEP program Is a work-study arrangeinent where local employers provide 
\ • ' m 

•"^ skill training to students and. If possible, hire them upon graduation. Efforts , 

are being undertaken to work with enflployera and potential student participants 

to Initiate female work-study arrangements in non-traditional programs. Personnel 

report '^trait the Cbeaapeake and Potomac Telfephone Company presently is training 

femaie ICEP participants in many of the pirimously all-male technical skills and, 

conversely, training some male students ars pjp,elrators . 

Relevance, to Other Programs 

Obviously, this program has direct relevance to other vocational education 
tfystems. There is a SEGO trainer in every state who is capable of providing 
technical assistance in the development of similar projects, , 
^ The author regrets that the time constraints of this project restricted 
further examination of the techniques and effectiveness of the Career Advisors 
and Career Development Centers in recruiting women into non-traditional job 
training. 



Women In New Careers (WINC) 

Jane Slegel ^ Funding Source: Originally from 

ConsAd Research Corporation Manpower Development and Training 

121 North Highland Avenue ' Act of 1964, then from Comprehensive 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15206 Employment and Training Act of 1973, 

(412) 363-5500^ Project Monitor: Ann Donovan, Director 

of CETA Coordinating Onit, Office of 

Education 

(202) 2A 5-9730 

This project is designed to develop and test a model Career Development 
Program to widen actual and perceived occupational opportunities for^Wj^toen and 
to increase the number of women entering careers other than clerical, health and 
food service* 
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WINC .has three major goals: ' - ' , 

1. To identify attitudlnal barriers to the employment of 
women in non-traditional jobs (defined as any job not 
classified in the clericarl, health and food gervice - 
cluster). * ^ 

2. To assist a pilot group of women in five locations to 
enroll in non-traditipnal training and find them related 
jobs after they complete training. 

3. To Increase awareness of women's aptitudes a_n4 potential 
^or women themselves, their families, counselors , in- _ 
structora, job deyelopers and employers jjaB 

The project was implemented in Comprehensive Employment Training Act (CETA) 
skills centers in Baltimore, Cincinnati, Denver, Miami and Phoenix that agreed to 
offer, training to unemployed and underemployed women in occupations traditionally 
open only to men. Each center developed local cooperation for a pilot project 
involving non-traditional training. Counseling for th^ women trainees was^also 
pro>)>ided. 

A pilot implementation of a career development model program was carried out 
in the fiye selected , sites , with services to be provided prior to, during and 
for up to two months after a woman's vocational training. Intensive services 
were provided to a minimum of five and ii|^imum of 25 Women per site. 

The project staff developed and tested a career development "Package to 
/broaden job opportunities in previously all-male occupations. Materials and 
techniques were directed at women, their families, program personnel and employers 

This pilot effort provided an identification of women enrollee character- 
istics and attitudes which Influence occupational choices and provide obstacles 
to women entering non-traidltlonal occupations. 



10. Sedaka, J., "Why not a woman?", American Education , Deceml?er, 1975, p. 12, 

■ 27 
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Relevance for Vocational Education 

Since this project was undertaken In CETA skill centers, the women tended 
to be somewhat older (18-2A) than most vocational education students. The major 
effect of the age differential Is that the CETA women had had opportunities to 
work before entering training. Many had been employed as cletks, cashiers, 
waitresses and In other low-paying deadend jol^ They had learned how little 
advancement JLs possible In such positions. Most Importantly, they found out the 
hard way how difficult It Is to live on a meager Income. They were, therefore, 

m 

more open to trying something xipw and relatively receptive to opportunities In 
non- traditional occupations. Thus, they have an advantage over the vocational 
education, student to whom salaries, »e|^t and the cost- of living are still abstract 
terms. - " . . 

Though more Informed about the deadend jobs and the meaning of money, the 
WINC trainees were very stereotyped in their opinions of their job opt)ortunlties 
and were uninformed about availa,t)le options and training. The techniques 
developed In this project for recruitment , orientation, self-concept enhancement 
and the provision of information out of the WlNC project can be applied to voca-- 
tlonal education programs. - - 

. Ajnong the materials developed is a student workbook which contains a pro- 
gression of 26 exorcises and a companion instructor's manual which outlines the 
variety of vays the exercises can be presented. The workbook contain? self- 
concept and self -awareness exercises, identification of worker characteristics, 
job satisfaction and goal achievement checklists, on-the-job problem solving 
and assertlveness training exercises. ("Ms. or Mouse ). 

. %m 23 
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111. CONTERENCES TO CREATE A CONCERN FOR SEX DISCRIMINATION 

Besides the individual projects geared toward .elimination of sex bias In 

specific school districts or areas, an alternate approach has been develop/ed to 

attempt to .reach a greater audience. The goal of this approach Is to effect 

■ . o 
change by motivating key people through a conference. The rationale, strategies, 

# 

and unique fea*tures of each of these conferences are provided below. 
Semlnar/Workahopa on Women in the World of Work 

Dr Itery Ellis Funding Source; U.S. Office of 

P 0 Box 166 ^ ' Education, Bureau of Occupational 

College Park, Maryland and Adult Educatiion, under the 

(301) 86A-7600 Education' Professions Development 

Act. 

Project Monitor: Grace Watson 
(202) 245-2331 

The Technical Education Research Centers," under the sponsorship of the 
U.S. Office of Education.- and the Center for Occupational Education at North 
Carolina State University, conducted three two-day Regional Seminar/Workshops 
and one National Invitational Seminar /Workshop on Women in the tJdrld of Work 
from 1973 to 1974. The Seminar /Works hops were designed specifically to further 
the professional development of leaders in vocational-technical education. 

Policy makers in Regions I, II. VI, Vll. VIII, IX and X attended the 
Regional Seminar/Workshop held in Stillwater, Oklahoma; Las Vegas, Nevada; 
and Hartford, Connecticut. Vocational planners in St>fce Departments of 
Education; Education Professional Development Assistance (EPDA) Directors 
and regional project officers, as well as other interested persons, partici- 
pated In) the National Invitational Seminar/Workshop in Washington, D.C. 

Thi Workshops conducted in 1973-74 concluded regional coverage which was 
initiated in 1972-73, w)ien the Technical Education Research Centers conducted 



/ 
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Seminar /Works hops on Women in the World of Work in Regions III, IV, and V. The 
1972-73 Workshops were sponsored by the U.S. ,Office of Education and the Delaware 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Duritig the Workshops, distinguished speakers with expertise in specific 
areas relating to women in education and employment made provocative presentations 
on tRe following topics: the composition of the nation's labor force, laws on 
^'equal education and employment opportunities for women, problems and issues 
associated with the education and employment of women, the' desirability of equal 
education atid employment opportunities, the implications or' issues emerging from 
the women's rights movement, and career education concepts associated with women 
in the world of work. 

Following discussions of • the speeches, participants joined workshop groups 
to develop practical suggestions and recommendations which could be included 
in a replicable Program for Action directed .toward creating equal educational 
and emi^oyment opportunities for girls and women. 

In July and August of 197A, a follow-up survey of participants was conducted 
by the Technical Education Research Centers to ascertain the immiediate impact 
of the Seminar/Workshops. Results of the' survey, including special action taken 
by participants, are contained in "Women at Work", the final report of the 

« . 11 
Project. J 

Though the report does not provide complete strategies for change or re- ^, . ^ 
cruitment of women, the recommendations and action requirements outline steps to 
further the cause of women in training and work. . ~ 



11. Ellis, M. opcut. , p. 1. 
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/' As bai:kground Information^ Dr. Ellis examines • c^he effects of the \^6men' s 
Mov^mentiin education and its implications for vocational, technical arid \ 
cateer.' education, and reviewed pertinent legislation. - .\ 

Education . Equity j \ 

Tunio Mi^1nt«i Ir Funding Source: State grant . 

Montgomfeftf^, Alabama taucacion ni-i., 

(205) 83'2-3290 - " ^ ^ v/^ • 

The rationale for this project Is that State Education Agencies (SEA's) 
should assum^osltlons of leadership In the development of programs to enhance 
opportunities for women In public education. This rationale results from the : 
management principle that lasting change can only be brought about through 
top-management interest and involvement. 

During the, planning period project staff worked with the SEA to Identify 
opportunities for the stydy of women, and generated support for future research 
and vocational training for women in Alabama. Loulsana and Mississippi. In thl 
twelve month period conferences were held In the three states Involved, The 
conference participants were top-level administrators In the respective state 
agencies who were selected by the appropriate state superintendent. Each SEA 
was represented by no more than five Individuals. ^ 

The objectives of this project were developed to facilitate interagency 
cooperation and communication. It was assumed that the results of the study 
would have relevance for other areas. 

Specifically, the objectives of this project were as fqllows: 

1. To disseminate information (written and °f f ""^^^^f 

nLr oresent and future contributions of wom6n In society to 
?he ;tate aglAcypartlclpants from the three coppera ting states. 

participants can use'thls Information in working with public 
school staff and society In general. 



2- To conduct conferences at which the state agency participants 
can discuss opportunities which exist In the development of 
curricula so that equal access to information fqr Individuals 
of both sexes and minority groups can be provided, 

3. *To provide sessions during the conferences for participant's 
to discuss opportunities which exist in the use of non-sexist 
testbooks, in the provision of special programs for women 

' students, and in the development of special counseling for 

women students, 

4. To assist state agency personnel 'in the Identification of 
other' areas that may have relevance to the study of women in 
which research should be conducted, 

5. To develop a model which depicts the steps necessary in identi- 
fying women's educational opportunities in one state or a group 
of states. 

6. , To disseminate all r^ort^ and information about the model to 

participating states, .the/ United States Office of Education, 
and requesting agencies. 

Relevance for Vocational Education 

The Education Equity projact is somewhat removed from the practical problem 

of motivating women and men Co explore a^varlety of fields regardless of their 

traditional orientation. This project tests the assumption that the State 

Education Agencies can supply the Impetus to programming and the development of 

activities to eliminate t»nequalltieB due to the sex of students. 

>^ ^ f 

Since the. project is cflrreg^tly in progress it is not yet possible to judge 
successi^^ It will be Important to note the success of the^top management" in 
solving problems, creating courses and materials, spreading the concern for sex 
discrimination to the educational system, and maintaining concern or momentum 
within the Sta''te to Increase educational and training opportunities for women. 

For every project the initiative may come from either the teachers, parents 
or ''community groups who will then be responsible for convincing administrators 
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of the merits of the concern, or It may come from administrators who will direct 
the course of local solutions. This project will demonstrate the effectiveness 
of the latter technique. If local groups, personnel or schools are not taking 
any Initiative, the motivated personnel within state agencies may effectively 
begin to :id4ntlfy strategies and solutions and work with the local systems under 
their jurisdiction to raise awareness and begin Implementation. 

Sex Equality In Guidance Opportunities (SEGO ) 

Mary Ellen V'tt^heyden-Hllllard Funding Source: Office of Education. 

foinnerly with Women's Program Staff 

American Personnel and Guidance Association Project Monitor: Pat Coins 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue. N.W. (202) 245-2181 

Washington, D.C. 20099 
(202) 483-4633; (202) 966r6997 

The Sex Equality In Guidance Opportunities Project (SEGO) represents a 
national technical assistance effort for elementary and secondary school counselors 
and related educational personnel. The objective is for personnel to recognize 
and change the detrimental effeVts of sex role stereotyping which prevents the 
full utilization of student capabilities. The project was funded by the U.S. 
Office of Education und«lr a contract to the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

SEGO project staff recognized that sex bias need not be blatant or malicious 
to be damaging. ' Regardless of intent, the subtle &nd pervasive stereotypic ex- 
pectations of what is "appropriate" sex role behavior for female and male students ^ 
can be a powerfully* negative force which limits opportunities and growth. Coun- .: 
selors and other educators are influencial individuals who help motivate and guide 
students in the selection of co\rse offerings and careers. Their advice, activities 
and materials should be free of sex bias. 
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Fifty-one counselors „er„ selected to bo Trainers of the SEGO Project (one 
fron, each state and the District of Colu*n,bia). They „ere brought to Washingto/; 
D.C. for an Intensive four-day training workshop In sex fair guidance practi^Zs 
and attitudes. An,ong the topics Included In the Training Workshop were the ^ ,. 
ln,pllcatlons of Title IX, which prohibits sex discrimination in educational ' 
stitutlons. guidelines for sex fair interest measurement, research on%ex rol^jl. 
asaertlveness training, non-traditional counseling for boys and „,en. fcri* doubli^ 
Wootyplng of minority females values Clarification, the counselor ^ble as' 
■ consultant to educational personnel and strategies for change. - t'^ -'5 

It was Intended that the ripple effect of the Project would occur vath tV ^ 
State Trainers going back to their states -and conducting local workshops In se^^^' 
fairness and equality under the Project's direction and funding., These>cal/| ^ 
workshops presented information on sex equality as well as techniques in^nsure ^ 
a sex fair guidance program and educational experience for the nation 's'^tudeWts/ 
/- The Project has developed a Multi-Media Kit for the State Trainers to use|;^^' • 
in the local workshops. The Kit contains nearly 100 items of pr Intedyiterlal^- 
on the.subjects related to the purposes of the Project. ' The Kit al|rf pontains a 
new filnstrlp. A to Choose, on sex fair guidance produced by fhe^ect. 

Also created was a booklet listing the materials in the Kit along with the source 
and cost of each Item. Additional Information included in that booklet are" lists 
of organizations, publishers and reports which provide helpful Information and 
materials in regard to sex bias. These lists ate not inclusive and are designed 
as a "starter" set which were intended to lead to further resources. A final, 
report of the Project will be available in March, 1976. 
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R*«.„ce for Vocaaonal education ' ^^^^^^ 

!,» the cooperative effort In the District 
" - - ^,„„,„, l„ple.e„tatlon of „o„- 

- -00 tralnera are val>.ahle a ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

di.cri1n.tlve programs. A complete list 



Co-.ponsored .V the *^rlcan C - .„„.l„.^.o^__ _ ^^^^^^^^ 

- rcri::;crir» a n.l xn ----Monitor: «ar, .a„.o^ - 

stltute of feducatlon and the Unlversi y ^^^^ 254-5470 

of Maryland. 
Janice Blxk 
Counseling Center 
College Park, Maryland 

(301) 454-2931 ' ^^^^^ end 

conceived atid developed on the prem 
This conference was concelv ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

.e needed to e.and the ca.ee. o tl^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

* ctpreotypes. ftThe goax 

* Participants 

^ emulated to Initiate progratfts to attack sex 

be stimulated graduate students, chi^efly 

lorn administrators, professors ana g ^. 
included counselors. ^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^..e, 

,.om post-secondary institutions and co^nunity agenc 
guidance. 

•™,ee specific ohjectlvea of ehe conference were: 

„l„ra to think through the laauea of 
■ rex!"u':o:iruratiraia stereotyping. 

to ^Ide.suns m career development technl,nes ana 

counseling* 

oartlclpants to develop meaningful programs 
3, to encourage participant 

in their own setting. ^ j 
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In a four month follow-up of the results of the conference, the majority 
of the participants Indicated that the three major objectives had been achieved. 

m 

The niost repeatedly cited conference strengths were the Interaction and exchange 
of Ideas, skills, training and Informative program content. 

The majority of the programs Initiated as a result of the conference were 
workshops, seminars and panels for campus and community groups. The second 
inost common outcome was the development of assertlveness training sessions. 
Other reported programs Included inservlcia training for teachers, and counseling 
services for'* the vocationally undecided. 



Civil Rights Institutes 

Desegregation Institutes based on Sex Funding Source: Office of Education, 

Discrimination Special Projects under Title IV 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Rm. 2017 Civil Rights Act of 196A. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 Project Monitor; Donna Gold 

(202) 245-2465 (202) 245-2465 

Title IV of the Civil Rights Act provided funds to deal with the problems 
of discrimination. In 1975, for the first time, 11 institutes were funded to 
focus specifically on sex discrimination. These instltutues were funded to 
reach local education |^encies (LEAs) and assist them in identifying and modi- 
fying sexist practice! No data is available on the effectiveness of these 
programs at present. The first evaluations are due to the Office of Education 
on June 30, 1976. At that time it will be possible to assess the impact and 
relevance of these institutes for vocational education programs. 

A general description of University of Oklahoma Institute is presented 
below-. A list of the contact persons for the eleven institutes is provided in 
Appendix C. 

.36^'- 
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The University of Oklahoma Institute - Kay Nolan 

The Institute Is designed to provide educators of eight Oklahoma school 
districts with infortnatlon. appropriate knowledge and skills enabling them to 
deal more effectively with problems directly 'incident to aex discrimination and 
equal educational opportunity as contained in Title IX Regulations. 

In addition, each of the participating school districts will be given 

assistance in the following areas: 

• Development of policies and guidelines to insure that students are 
treated without discrimination on the basis of sex. with equal access 
to and participation in course offerings and extra-cufricular activi- ^ 
ties, including competitive athletics; 

. I^evelopment of an affirmative action plan which covers Issues related 
to counseling, athletics, extra-curricular activites. textbooks, etc.; 

• Development of techniques to eliminate sex role stereotyping in edu- 
cational materials and problems; 

• Development of non-sexist supplementary resource and curriculum 

materials; 

• Development of procedures for the handling of .grievances and the 
assignment of sex desegregation problems; 

, htodificat4on of administrative struct^^es or procedures in compliance 

with Title IX guidelines and regulations; 
. Development of ability in dealing with attitudinal change on the part 

of school administrators and teachers; and 
. Development of an understanding of the law and its implK^a^ons^der 

Title IX. • ^ V 
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The Institute la divided Into threr phnses. During Phase One, Theory Unit, 
the participants engaged in a "classroom setting" on the O.U. cnmpu? vhere they 
were presented with the theories and Information directly related to Title IX 
and sex discrimination. 

During Phase Two, Practical Applications, Institute team members will develop 
and conduct sex discrimination workshops within their district providing techni- 
cal assistance In the development of training programs. Program specialists 
will meet with the teams at periodic, ninety-day Intervals to develop new model, 
non-sexlst, supplementary Instructional materials, asislst the schools In writing 
administrative policies, handbooks, etc., and provide Information on current 
developments on Title IX Implementation. 

During Phase Three, the New Model ^n^lt,. the teams will develop non-sexlst 
supplementary Instructional . inaterlals and will meet as a single unit to present 
these new models. 

Project on Expanding Career Options for Womfen 

Jane Seldman Funding Source: Office of Education 

Center for Research on Women Woman's Program Staff 

Wellesley College Project Monitor: Mary Jane Smalley 

(617) 237-5980 (202) 2A5-2757 

pie stated aim of this pilot project Is to formulate action programs to 
broaden the career options of women In New England, and. In so doing, to develop 
guidelines for similar projects In other regions of the nation. a|v state the 
problem as the fact that despite, the passage of legislation and d^Popment of 
governmental policy with the declared Intention of ensuring equal career oppor- 
tunities for women, the actual status of women working for pay has. If anything, 
worsened. 
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The project conaUts of throe phnsofl. Tho first phase involved a lltfrnturc 
search, the compilation of nnnoLatod blbHogrnphlfH, and formulfltlon ot sttm- 
tnents as to the primary causes of tho problema confront I'nR women who seek work 
in the paid labor force throughout the nation, as well as in the .region. 

The second phase was desiKned to bring together in small, weekend-long 
workshops^ persons with knowledge and experience relating to selected categories 

wonS»n In the pa^d labor force. They were asked to examine and revise the 
problem statements drawn from the Uteratvire search in the context of the parti- 
cular institutions and attitudes prevailing in the six states of New England. 
On this basis, they were requested th propose jstrategies and programs to over- 
come the barriers to improve career options of women in the region. 

Phase III of the project is to consist of a final report on the entire 
project, and to provide guidelines which may be used for replicating all or parts 

of it in other regions. ^ 

^- 

IV. MATERIALS DEVELOPED TO EI.IMINATE SEX S TEREOTYPING OF CAREER CHOICE^ 

The focus of this report is to Identify exemplary programs and to examine 
their development and implementation strategies. As has b^en previously illus- 
trated the, first obstacle encountered by many of these programs is that there is 
a great lack of appropriate materials, curricula and films that can be used effec 
tively to combat sex discrimination. The first task, therefore, in the majority 
of these programs has been to create suitable materials. In order to facilitate 
the impleirilntation of other programs, several projects have been initiated to 
create acceptable materials which can be disseminated to other projects. 

39 
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It Bhould b« noted at thl,s point th«t although no curriculum project of • 
the Bureau of Occupational and ^duU Edycatlon has dealt* specif Ically with the 
creation of materials to ollminato sex bias in vocational education each skill 
directed curriculum developed under contract to thl» bureau have been screened 
for sexlam since 1W3. »^ 

Sex Fairness In Career Guidance ; A Learning Kit 

Abt Publications ^ Funding Source: Education and 

55 Wheeler Street Work Division 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 Project Monitor: Mary Lou Randour 

(617) «92-7100 (202) > 254-5470 

$15.00 

Created under contract to NIE, this kit is truly an excellent resource 
which can be used by counselors, teachfers or students. The Kit Includes mater- 
lals designed to aid In the elimination of sex-role stereotyping and sex bias 
in the process of career choice. 

The curriculum materials are organized Into four chapters: 

• CHAPTER 1, Orientation to Sex Fairness, contains an Introduction to the 
dual role system which limits career and other life choices for both women and 
men. Biological and historical variables all_ reviewed for their effect on the 
Voles of both women and men. This chapter discusses traditional family and occu 
patlonal roles for both sexes, their antecedents and consequences, as well as 
current challenges to the system. 

0 CHAPTER 2, Recommendations for a COfflprehensive Sex-Fair Career Guidance 
Program, discusses strategies a counsel<jjr can take in developing self awareness, 
interacting with clielts as individuals or in groups, and wirlcing with others 
in the client's environment— parents, spouses, teachers, employers and policy 
makers. The chapter includes a perspective on s^ex fairness in the counseling 
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process as well as recotmendations and activity suggestions for ^ach of the 
components of a comprehensive guidance program. 

• CHAPTER 3, Guidelines and Recommendations for Sex-Fair Use, of Career 
Interest Inventories, is^ designed to help counselors identify sex bias in career 
interest inventories and to minimize bias in administering, repotting, and inter 
preting these inventories. Included in this chapter is a technicjal interpret^-' 

. tion of the NIE guidelines for assessing career interest inventories. * 

' ' ' ■ ' % ' 

• CHAPTER ,4, A Resource Guide, contains an extensive list pf currently 

<» 

available supplementary readings and audio-visual mat^ials pertaining to issues 
of sex fairness. The annotated bibliography includes general information on sex 
role stereotyping and sex-fair counseling, career guides, activities for counsel 
ors and educators, and organizations and agencies providing infoirmatlon and 
assistance. ^ 

The Learning Kit also includes a variety of supplementary materials to 
assist in developing methods of ir^fegrating and applying the recommendations 
and suggestions. Among these are: 

• pre arid post-assessment techniques, 

• spirit masters for easy duplication, 

• transcripts of counselor-clienJt interactions,: 

• role play scenarios, an^ an ^ 

• audio-tape of four counseling interviews.. 

' * " ^ . ■„ 

Although the material contained In the kit does not specif icaHy,^^addr^$ , 
issues unique to vocational training it provides activities toT|#^ll^itate ex- 
ploration beyond sex stereotyped limits, information on women and Soxk valij4 
assessment techniques* \ ^ 



Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 

. ' ' ' 

Betty Tuck/Lisa Hunter Finding Source: Protocol Materials 

1853 Folsom Street Grant from the Office of Education 

San Francisco, California 94103 ' 

(415) 565-3000 or 3112 ^ 



The Far West Laboratory has developed a series of handbooks and films 
directed toward increasing awareness of sex stereotyping. 

The Process of Change : A Handbook for Teachers on t_he ConcgEt of Sex Role 
Stereotypes and the two films which accompany it. Changing Images and Women 
Emerging , present examples of the process of changing, stereotyped perceptions 
of students toward their roles. The films document . changes, over time in a fourth 
grade class and a high school class as students examine the myths and realities 
of sex role stereotyping in their own lives. 

Sex Role Stereotyping in Schools : A Handbook for Teachers-|nd tj|p accotrtpany- 
ing films. Hex What About Us?, I Is For Imtiortant ' and Anything The^r ^ant To «e, . 
,are mean^ to help teachers become aware of sex stereotyping. An^thlnfi Thei Want 
TO Be deals with sex role st.ereotyping in career oriented experiences.' The con- 
tents cover among other things" the perpetuation of the myth about equal opppr- 
tunity in career choices, sex bias #mong students in a crafts Vclass , and a female 
student's attempt to solve a mechanical problem. This author has not had the 
opportunity to review these films but the description of the film abbve indicates 
a particular relevance for vocatioi>al education, , 

Project Equality 

Lena LaRae . Glennon Funding Source : Grant under 

Highline Public Schools Elementary and Secondary Educa- 

15675 Ambaum Blvd., S.W. tion Act, Title III 

Seattle, Washington 98166 ^ 
(202) 433-2365 . 

Project Equality's goal is to "expand the occupational perceptions of girls" 
by developing new approaches in currlcular design and teaching strategies for 
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grades K-12. The goals of Hlghllne School District and the State of Washington 
Includes the development of posltrive self-image, ,self-#onf Idence. and curricular 
relevancy. Four areas of emphasis were Identified to be approached In the . 
curriculum: 

*1. expanding rate of women in the world of work 

2. cultural stereotyping of goals into restricted roles 
.3. curricular stereotyping of materials and course content ^ 
4.- recommendations for chang^e . • . . ^ 

The focus of curricula change initially were the field of language arts 
and social studies. ' ^ ■ * 

' ■■ ■. ■ '. " , ■ ■ 

Program Accomplishments ' ^ 

Development of media and materials is. the major emphasis of Project- Equality 
as it attempts to expand and occupational perceptions of students. Materials 
' developBd include: 
Elementary 

1. A, review of sex-role bias in current elementary texts. This review is 
"accompanied by suggestifins for adapting'the materials to give a more 

balanced perspective. 

2. "Many Thousand Words"- Work Pictures: - A loose-leaf notebook containing 
/ pictures of adults and students involved in a variety of work activities 

3. , Six Occupation Simulation Activity packets - Hands-on career activites 
using the isolated skill concept. Skills are not dependent on gender. 

4. An idea packet for teachers which suggests activities and practical tech- 
niques of countering sex stereotyping (role reversal, role-playing, games, 
etc.). ' 43 _ ' _ 



Second! 

!• Semester, nifie-week and mini-length (one day tj^ two weeks) course out- 
lines in the Social Studies, Language Arts, Home Economics and Physical -r*-*^ 
Education area. All f ocuiS *on the participation of females in society 
and/or career ^Vploratlon. - 
2. Teh work-related fllmstrlps with accompanying cassettes which provide 

role model variety presently unavailable. In commercially produced media. 

K-12 

1. A speakers burea'u of people engaged in a variety of non-traditional ' V 
jobs who will tal4c to students about their work. 

2. A blbllogjraphy of current materials appropriate for educators who are 
seeking to expand the occupational perceptions of females. 

3. A traveling media display (three levels - elementary, junior high and 
senior high school) consisting of books, fllmstrlps, recordb and posters. 

This display will aid students and educators in expanding their view of 

^12 

of women in our society. 

Though complete analysis of evaluations were not available at the time 
of this writing, initial pre and post-test results indicate that the curriculum 
units Increased the students* knowledge of skills in relation to jobs and 
expanded their view of female and male participation in the working world. 

Utilization of grades K--12 language arts and social studies courses as 
the medium for presentations of career options can provide basic awareness 
of sex stereotyping and resultant restrictions to the entire student body: 
college bound, vocational and general. Us-ing this introduc tiorr^as a spring- 
board, more specific information can then be provided to potential vocational 
students regarding training and career opportunities in non-traditional skilled 



-12. Equality Choice . Project Equality 1975-1976, Hlghllne Public School 
District 401, P.O. Box 66100, Seattle, Washington 98166, May 1975. 
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or technical occupations. Vocational educators couXd provide initial 
outreach into these classes as onci aspect of their recruitment strategy. ' 

\. 

EPIE Career Education S.E.T . (S^election* of Evaluation Tools) 

The Education Products Information Funding Source: National Institute 

Exchange Institute of Education, Education and Work 

463 West Street Group 

New York, New York Project Monitor: Ella. Kelly 

(212) 675-1163 , (202) 254-5A70 

$31.00 

This two volume set provides the objectives and the procedures of • 
career education. The contents provide a description of the materials: 
Volume 1: How to Select and Evaluate Instructional Materials (124 pages) 

Chapter On^: Career Education in Your School :i How to Select Materials^ 
Capter Two: Racism in Materials: How to Dete^t*^! and How to Counter- 

act Its Effects in the Classroom 
Chapter Three: Sexism in Materials: How to Detect It and How td ^ - 

Counteract Its Effects in the Classroom 
Chapter Four: Producers* Evaluation Activities: How to Assess Them 
Appendix A: List of State Career Education Coordinators 
Appendix B: List of Career Education Periodicals 
Appendix C: Manuals Describing Skill-Training Materials 
Appendix D: Feedback Form 
Volume 2: Analysis of Seven Hundred Prescreened Materials (316 pages) 

includiiyg printed materials; filmstrips; films; multi-media; miscellanea; 
noncommercial products; index of noncommerical products; index of 
publishers/distributors: commercial and noncommercial. 
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Planning^ Ahead For The World Of Work 

The Center for Vocational EducatlTop Funding Source: National Institute 

The Ohio State University .<)f Education, Grant OEG- 3-7-000158^2037 

1960 Kenny Road , . ' '-4 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 . 
(614) 486-3655 

This curriculum was designed to be presented as a uni^ to help students 
begin to think about career planning. It is limited in scope but provides 
some activities that help students explore ^values and directions concerning 
career choices. 

The general objectives of this unit arre listed below in terms of behaviors 
that students are intended to exhibit following the unit. 
After participating in this unit, students: 

1« Will show more acceptance of the working role in their lives. 

2. Will have more knowledge about women in the work force. 

3. Will be able to l|pt alternative choices for occupations and 
indicate why these choices were made. 

4. Will indicate plans for the future which show work -force partici- 
pation at some time in their lives. , -'^1 

5. Will indicate that they have considered work-life expectancy 
projections for the total life span. 

These materials have published evaluations and follow-up evaluations. 
The authors recommend that -jthey be used with ninth graders where they were 
found to be most effective. 

As with the pre/viously reviewed curricula. Planning Ahead For The World 
Of Work does not address the specific concerns of vocational educators. 
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Complying With Title IX 



Shirley McCune Funding Source: Office of Education, 

Resource Center on Sex Roles Women's Program Staff 

in Education Project Monitor: Mary Jane Smalley 

1201 16th Street, Rm., 701 (202) 245-2757 

Washington, B.C. 20036 i 
(202) 833-5426 

The two handbooks In Xhis set. The First Twelve Months and Implementing 
Institutional Evaluation provide, technical assistance In complying with the 
regulations of Title IX for all educators. . " , : 

The First Twelve Months describes the five requirements which must 
be implemented by July 21, 1976. ^t is organized in five sections, each 



de>{oted to , one of the five general Compliance requirements. Each section 
includes a citation of the relevant/ portion of the Title IX Regulation, a 
"discussion of requirements for It^ Implementfatlon, and appropriate Implemen- 
tation aids. , The two appendices/ provide a sample program plan and a checklist 

of procedural steps for ensuring compliance with each of the five requirements, 

/' 

Implementing Institutional Self-Evaluation is designed to assist local 

• . ' / ■ 

education agencies in conducting an effective institutional self-evaluation 

to ensure compliance with t)ie Requirements of the Title. IX Regulation in all 

agency policies and practices. 



/ 
/ 
'/ 



/ 
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V. REVIEW AND REVISE EXISTING MATERIALS 

One of the inore subtle forms of bias exists In the i^ereotyped presentations 
of printed material. This last approach ha^ as Its goal the review and revision 
of pertinent material to eradicate sex biases. ' ^ 

Minnesota State Adviiscfry Council for Vocational Education 

Dean Dannewltz Funding Source: Local Funds 

2850 Metro Drive 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55420 . 

(612) 854-1888 • ^' 

/ The strategy and scope of each project to reduce bias, in vocational 
training are unique. In Minnesota, the State Advisory Council requested the 
recruitment bulletins arid other information materials of its area vocational 
technical institutes (AVTI's). ^These materials were reviewed for biases in 
four areas: sex, race, scholastic aptitude and economic level by the Women 
In the World of Work ad hoc committee. Sex biases were found primarily in th^ 
use of personal pronouns, the use of photographs, the sex-stereotyped descriptions 
of employment opportunities and in other subtle references such as "a need for 
young men" and "the man who possesses..." 

The review and analysis of the material submitted by each vocational 
unit^were published in a report which was sent to the schools. Specific 
discriminating references were identified for each school and suggestions 
were supplied for eliminating the biases. It was explained that the report 
was Intended to provide constructive criticism and to aid in the revision of 
the materials. 

As a follow-up, an examination of the revised materials was conducted 
the next year. The new materials were assessed to determine whether the 
recommendations had been Incorporated and whether any biases were still present. 

48 O y 
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In ,^5 percent of the cases, notable Improvements had taken place. In others, 
sp^eclflc recommendations had been overlooked or ignored. Three institutes 
s^ill included a class in "charm" as part of the secretarial course'. The 

^nalysis and recommendations were again published and distributed back to the 

/ 

schools. Special commendations were given to the schools that had shown © 

/ • " . • 

/ notable improverociit . 

Q 

An additional check against sex discrimination was made during the second 
review. A female staff member telephoned each school and without identifying 
herself requested information on enrolling in a male program. The results 
of this check were also included in the second report. The results of the 
telephone suryey proved to be especially informative as to the attitudes of 
instructors, coun^lors and secretaries from the standpoint of perpetuating* 
an image of sex bias. Of the 32 units surveyed, 15 contacted were encouraging 
to the prospective female applicant. They demonstrated varying degrees of 
enthusiasm, ranging from genuine friendliness to avid excitement over having 
a woman in the program for the first time. Eight were neutral being neither 
encouraging or discouraging. Four were definitely not> encouraging either by 
an abrupt manner, doubt about the inquirer's qualifications or very brief, 
insufficient answers to questions. Five were oft^nly discouraging to the 
female seeking information. The receptionist she spoke to at one refused to 
answer any questions and referred her the the Director of the Admissions 
Board (a group of lay citizens from the trade) of the program she was inquiring 
about. She was unable to reach this man after trying on four separate occasions. 
A counselor at a different school expressed definite skepticism about employ- 
ment opportunities for the female upon completion of the program and stressed 
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other options. Another source of frustration was encountered when the 

applicant requested printed material describing the programs offered at each 

Institute. The units, which distribute individual pamphlets for every program 

rather than one consolidated bulletin. Insisted that the student make a definite 

career choice, stating that it was not their policy to send out all program 

descriptions. They were, in effect, forcing the student to make a decision 

regarding her course of study prior to supplying her with any information which 

13 

would aid in making this decision. 
Relevance to Other Programs 

This project provides a concrete example of one of the steps necessary 
to eliminate the influences that inhibit "cross-sex" choices in Job training. 
Obviously, even if each of the documents were exemplary in their treatment of 
the sexes, much more work would need to be done to attract women and men into 
nontraditional training. 

Though the direction of the project is by its design toward vocatiohial 
institutes the findings can be also applied to vocational education within 
public schools. Materials, occupational handbooks, counselor and teacher 
attitudes can all be sources of subtle discouragement to enrollment in non- 
traditional training. Indications that non-traditional field enrollment is 

just not done limits the options and access of some potential candidates. 
^ 

Similar reviews and telephone surveys could be effective as both a consciousness 

raising of the staff of the program as well as the irdividuals undertaking the 

« 

review and as a means of reducing the subtle discouragement of biased materials. 



13. A Re-Examination of the Elimination of Bias in Minnesota' s Area 

Vocational-Technical Institutes , Minnesota State Advisory Council for 
Vocational Education, August 1975, p. 1-3. 
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EVALUATION OF STRATEGIES 

This project provided an Identification review of several successful 
strategies to eliminate eex bias In vocational education. A niore comprehensive 
evaluation of those strategies Is presently being undertaken In the following 
project. 

' ^ • St 

Testing of Selected Strategies to Eliminate Sex Bias In Vocational Education 
Programs 

Edgar A; Parsons Funding Source: U.S.CE,, Bureau of 

System .Sciences, Inc. Occupational and Adult Education, 

121 S; Estes Drive Grant under Part C, Vocational Edu- 

P. O. Box 2345 cation Amendment of 1968, Section 131A 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 ^ • 

The project purpose is to identify and evaluate alternative strat^les 

which educators, particularly vocational education administrators and Instructors 

can employ at the student, teacher and/or administrator level to Impact upon 

and overcome the restrictive influences of sex streotyplng on the Inl 

attitudes, choice of occupations and training offered to students of botif ' 

*" 

sexes-. " ' 

A comprehensive list of possible strategies will be compiled from the 
literature, case studies, and existing projects or approaches which are being 
employed throughout the nation. This informati^on will be analyzed and synthe- 
sized in the form of a matrix showing the mechanlsm(s) of change used and the 
impact each has on particular positions within the school^^organlzation. This 
loatrix will be used to develop a series of intervention activities, each of 
which may be a single strategy or a cojnblnatlon of strategies that can b^ 
tested. The interventions will be tested at selected sites. Pre- and post- 
test data will be collected for evaluation. Particular emphasis is given to 
strategies that Impace directly on students. 
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Several products will be developed during the course of the project, 
(me will 'le an Implementation guide for use by local administrators. This 
manual wilK describe in detail the alternative interventions, their relative 



ef fe<^iv«nes8> required materials >^jMyfjgrfty-gg for implementation, costs, time 




requirement^., potential ^barriers^^S^a^ ^ ^ 

A second product will be an information/recommendation guide for state 

level vocational educators suggesting recommendations for state action in 

overcoming the problem of sex discrimination including activities such as 

local assistance, monitoring, and long-term strategies. 

A third product, a brief technical report which describes details of the 

research and development underlying the implementation guide will be included. 

Relevance for Other Programs 

The results should provide vocational education administrators with 

practical interventions to remove the barriers to full occupational opportunity 

which have been raised by traditional sex stereotyping and discriminatory 

counseling and training practices.. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Several general conclusions can be drawn from the analysis of the infor- 
nation reviewed for this report. These findings pertain to two levefls of 
problems encountered in this study: A) obstacles hindering identification 
of projects or resources for this report and B) difficulties observed In the 
projects in development and implementation. Issues relating to problems in 
identification include: 

1) lack of coordinated Information system of projects to improve status 
of women in vocational education. 

2) stage of completion of projects identified. 

y) benefits to identify that would result from Mondale Amendments. 
Project impediments include: 

1) lack of acceptable materials* 

2) need for assistance in developing programs to attack students to 
sexist conceptions. 

3) concern for the quality of Title IX self-evaluations. 
A. PROBLEMS IN IDENTIFICATION AND REj^IEW OF PROJECTS 

A.l) Lack of Coordinated Information System 

At the first level, hindrances to the identification of resources illustrate 
a need for an effort to coordinate information on projects designed to eliminate 
sexism in vocational education. Numerous sources exist for funding and adminis- 
tration of these projects: federal agencies, state and local agencies or a com- 
bination of the two. and private grants. Though a few projects^^ and individuals 



U. An excellent beginning has been made to identify relevant projects funded^ 
at the federal level by Steiger and Cooper in the Report to the Secretary s 
Advisory Council on the Rights aod Responsibilities of Women, 1975. It Is 
important to consolidate state .and local efforts, and projects to give a 
complete picture of what is being done. The present . project made an 
initial attempt to accomplish that task. 
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have attempted to Identify the range of such activities, no systematic arrange- 
ment has been developed for the coordination and dissemination of inforrofiftlon 
related to attempts to eliminate sexism in vocational education. 
A. 2) State of Completion . . 

Many of the projects Identified during thij^ project are in "progress. It 
was Impossible, therefore, to completely analyze their strategies or evaluate 
their success or" failure. Many {lad not completed written reports, most had 
not reached evaluation stages and'in almost all projects the materials that; 
were developed were not ready fof publication or available' for release. It 
is recoranended that at a later date an attempt be made to obtain the finished 
copies of materials and to review- evaluation data that is presently being 
collected. 

A. 3) Benefit^ from Mondale Amendments 

The acquisition of inforrttatlon regarding state programs wuld be , facilitated ^ 

if the Mondale amendments were adopted. They require each state to develop an 

annual report on the status of women in vocational education, one copy of which 

would be sent to the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education. The 

amendments require '*a thorough study of the policies, procedures, materials and 

administrative procedures that the State will follow in vocational education 

programs so as to peTmit equal access. . .including. ..actions that will be taken 

15 ' * 

to overcome sexism in all vocational education programs." 

B. PROJECT IMPEDIMENTS 

• Acceptable Materials , 

On the second level one of the most commonly reported' problems in the imple- 
mentation of projects to eliminate sex bias in vocational education is the lack of 



15. - The Congressional Record , Vol. 121, No. 161, Monday, November 3, 1975. 
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acceptable ^materlal^eslgned to Increate^he potential candidate's awareness of 
the rfinge of vocation^il training c^ji^ortunltia^s. The first task of each of the 
projects was to develop suitable materials to introduc^ non- traditional occupations 
to potential enrollees. The materials produced by tl/e projects, for the most part, 
weVe not developed for distribution or dlssemlnatlo/i to other projects* Several 
career education and awareness kits and curricula have been Identified In this 
report which are readily available. These materials, though excellent for the 
purpose for which they were developed do not specifically approach the problems 
related to women In vocational education. There is a great need for materials and 
information concerning nontraditlonal jobs and/training. These resources c^ld^be 
developed to supplement the more- genetal career awareness activities. 

B.2) Program Assistance . 

Opening course offerings to female stud*ents does not eliminate the effects 
of early and continued socialization. Thus, the students enter traditional 
programs perpetuating male/female training distinctions. Very few vocational 
education programs and institutions have instituted affirmative programs to alter 
the sex stereotyped training patterns. Relate to this issue is t!|e finding, re- 
ported by Jane Slegel of the Wc/men in N^w Careers Project and others, that the 
personnel in the systems where projects have been implemented feel that they would 
not have been able to develop and implement such programs .without outside help or 

* 

assistance. Teachers and administrators of vocational education have their' hands 
full meeting the everyday demands of the system and thus have little energy to « 
devote to developing, funding and implementing innovative programs. In some cases 
the initial impetus can come from active citizen groups such .as those in. PennsylxpiH. 

16. The handbook on How to End Sexism in Your Schools prepared by the Xeadership 
Training Institute, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. , Washington, D.C. /uujb, 
(202) 833-^051, is a good resource for citizen action. 



Yet, the composition o'^such groups Is primarily middle class wotoen who are more 
concerned about sexism In education per se than vocational education. There seems 
to be little active citizen monitoring of vocational education programs. 
B.3) Title IX Self-Evaluation 

The self -evaluations and consequent remedial actlx)tt required by title IX 
should provide the Impetus necessary to begin positive steps Edward equalization 
of the treatment of the sexes. "^^ There la a concern, however, that self-evaluations 
done by unaware or unsympathetic staff or Individuals will not uncover or eliminate 
the subtle forms of sex discrimination. Such evaluations are not likely to Indicate 
the need for affirmative steps to alleviate prevailing injustices* Technical 
assistance at this point might prove Invaluable. , 

ft-' 

Several strategies have been identified which can be used to combat s*x bias 
in vocational education. These strategies provide replicable examples for programs 
In'otker states. Every effort should be made to encourage the duplication of these 
techniques and the Identification of oth^V ways and means to approach the problem. 



17. The handbooks created by Shirley McCune of the Resource Center on Sex Roles in 
Education are an excellent resource for facilitating Title IX complxance. 

5G 
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RESOORCES 

I 

Individuals dnd Organizations 



Ambrose, Jean 

Assistant for College Relations, Douglass College 
Chair-one of llotnen's Rights Task Force on Education 
New Brunswick > New Jersey 
(20X) 932-1766 

American Federation of Teachers 
11 Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 797-4400 

Ashfotsi, Deborah * 

Bureau of Occupational and Adult Educatlbn 
^Offlpe of Education, HEW 
400 Maryland Ave., S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Brown, Cindy v 

Lawyer's Committee on Civil Rights Enforcement of 

Title IX in Vocation Education 
Suite 520 

733 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 628-6700 

Cook, Joyce 

Demonstration Branch, Vocational E^lucatlon 
7th &. D Streets, N.W. 
Room 5026, ROB #3 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
(202) 245-2614 

Comelson, Leroy " 

Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
Office of Education, HEW, Room 4153 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
.Washington, D.C. 20202 
(202) 245-8176 
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Cuslck, Judy 

NEA, Resource. Of flee on Sex-Sfereotypes In Education 
1201 16th Street, N,W- 
Room 701 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dunkle, Margaret 

' National Coalition for Women and Girls in Education 
1818 R Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20009 
' (202) 387-1300 

Ellis, Mary / 

Ellis Associates ^ " v 

P.O. Box 466 

College Park, Maryland 20740 
(301) 864-7601 

. t 

Feminist Press 

Clearinghouse on Women's Studies 
Old Westbury, New York 
(516) 997-7660 

Gold, Don^a ^ 

Office of Education, HEW' 
Special Projects 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W.^ 
Room 2017 

T^ashington, D.C. 20202 
(202) 245-2465 

Klevit, Mary 

Department of Vocational and Technical Education 
Graduate School of Education, Rutgers University 
. New Brunswick, New Jersey 08913 

(201) 932-1766 

♦Knox, Holly 

Project on Equal Education Rights (PEER) 
1029 Vermont Avenue, Suite 800. 
Washington, D.C. 20-05 

(202) 332-7337 

Maedal, Ouida 

Vocational Education Curriculum Unit 
Presidential Building, Room 900 

12th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202) 724-4164 
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McCune, Shirley 

Teacher's Rights 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 833-4225 

Nadell, Ruth 

Department of Labor, Women's Bureau 
Room S3313, New Dept. of Labor Bldg. 
2nd & Constitution, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20010 
(202) 523-6644 

Project on Status of Vomen ^ 

American Association of Colleges 
1818 R Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20009 
(202) 387-1300 



Santa Crux, California 
(408) 429-2587 

Shakia, Doris 

Office of Career Education 
Room 3318, ROB //3 
7th & D Streets, N.W. 
Wash:^»COn. D.C. 20202 
(202y ^^5-2331 



Assembly of Behavioral and Social a^teyfes 
National Resej^jFctf Council ■.^^^^^""'^ 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W.ij*. 
Washington, D.C. 
(202) 393-8100 



Simonson, Joy 

Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs 
832 M Street. N.W. 
Suit^ 821 

Washington. D.C. 20036 
(202) 382-3862 



Roby, Pamela 

University of California 
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Steele, Marilyn 

Project Baseline 

Northern Arizona UnlveMl^y:^ 

Flagstaff, Arl^pna\ / 

Steiger, Joanne / / 

6723 Town L^ne Road ' 
McLean, Vir|glnla 22,101 
(703) 821-5717 ' 

/ *' ■ 

Straser, Mary 

Office of Education, HEW _ 
Bureau of Occupatibnal and Adult Education 
400 Maryland Aventife,^ S^W. ' . 

Room 4153^ ,v ^ * ' . ^ 

Washington, Die. 20202> ' " . > *. 
(202) 245-8176 . . J * ^ . . ^ ■ ^ ^ 

^\ - 'v'Verheyden^Hilliard, Mary Ellen » , . _ * 

■ ' American Personnel and Guidance* Asscfciatiern\ 



^ SEGO Project" Director 

^l^^ I667 New H^mp^ite Avenue, 

'>^"'J Washingtorv^ D.C.^ :'2OO0'5S, . • 

W.: . - (202) 48^-4633' ^ ' " — : . ' 



Wingrjve, Mary > 

y Bureau of O;c^upational and Adult -Educatffein 

* Office o^Educlfetion, jEWr ^ 

^ ^ .V 7th ^. D street^, N.wr 

' Roqftn 5032, RttB^3 . ; ; y 

i "^K^ Wa^ing^ton; 6.C. ^20202 H^;; ' . 

A «^ . (202)/'Z45-265Jv . ^ / . > 

4- ( 




;Wora^n's^Ftolgram Strfff ^, ^ 

'i)uvfir,-*J^oan • ' 

■ . Office of Educ^tiDn F0B6/? ' . ' ^ 
, 5 40P Maryland Averfpe, . . 

; Room 3121 . * V 't* 

K"" . \ ' .yashin^ori, D^.C. "^ 29202 ;,v : 

■ . v'.^U 202) ,-245-2 18\ ' . 
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/■ ■ ■ 

/ Project Equality 

' Glennoni L.L., Project Director 

Yormark, Dr. Ben, Director 

Highland Public Schools • * 

Educational Resources Administrative Center 
15675 Ambaum Road, S.W. 
-Weattle, Washington 
(206) 443-0111 

Today's Changing Roles: An Approach to Non-Sexist Teaching 
Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education- 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Room 701 

Washington, D.C. 20036' 



California Commission on the Status of Women 

1025 P Street ' 
Room 340 

Sacramento, California 95814 



t . • 

Women: Issues of Career Guidance and Vocational Counseling FY 1974 

Fames, Dr . Helen ^ 

Human Interaction 

Research Institute 

Los Angeles, California 

Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education 
Judy Cusick 
' NEA Building 
201 16th. Street 
Rra. 701 . 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
833-5426 

Montgomery County N.O.W. Education Task Fprce 
(Slidesbow "Sexism Is...") 

Attn: Mary Ann Bertrum 

P.O. Box 2301 

Rockville, Maryland 20852 
299-7640 

Career Decision-Making Guide for Adult Basic Education Teachers 
Mason, Dr. James, Jr. 
Project Director 
Huntsville City Schools 
Adult Education Program 
2627 Hall Avenue, N.W. 
Huntsville, Alabama 35805 
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RESOURCES 
MATERIALS 



Sex-Role Stereotyping, A Multi-Media Program 

NEA» Room 609 

1201 16th Street, N.W. 



Sex Fairness In Careers Guidance 
A Learning Kit 

by Linda Stebblns, Nancy Ames anA Uana Rhodes 

ABT Associates, Inc. 

55 Wheeler Street 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

(617) 492-7100 

$15.00 

Sexism in Education 

Emma William Task Force on Education 
BoJC 1A229 ^ 
diversity Station 
(Minneapolis, Minnesota 55408 

O 

Planning Ahealdl for the World of Work 
Vetter, Louise 

Center for Vocational Education 
Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
(614) 486-3655 

Women In Non-Traditional Occupations Materials 
Sprung, Barbara 
Women's Action Alliance 
New York, New York 
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Sex Equality Resources In Education 
Kennedy, Kathleert 

Intergroup Education Advisor ^, 
Office of Equal Rights 
Department of Education 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Box 911 

Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
(717) 787-1130 

Self-Study Guide to Sexism In Schools 
Boydston, Jeanne 
Deputy Secretary's Office 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
' Box 911 
Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania 17126 

Suggested Curriculum Guide 

JPittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Administrative Offices 
ZlRe, Victor 
12200 Galland Drive 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15235 
(A12) 2A2-7O00 

* 

^laller, Elizabeth 

Image of Women 

Pa. Dept. of Education 1973 i. 
Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania 
Bem, D. and Bern S. 

Training the Women to Know her Place 
Pa. Dept. of Education 1973 
Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania . 

Career Planning Support System — Career Development for Women Work Unit 
Vetter, Louise 

Center for Vocational & Technical Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
(61A) A86-3655 

EPIE Career S.E.T 

Educational Products Information Exchange Institute 
A63 West Street 
New York, New York 
(212) 675-1163 

.63 « 
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RESOURCES 
PROJECTS 



# 

New Pioneers Project to Eliminate Sex-Bias In pccupatlonal Education 
Smith, Amanda 

State Department of Education 
,Burn Hotel Building / 
Raleigh, North Carolina/ 27611 
(919) 829-3614 Jpp^ 

Broadening the Scope of Involvement of piiung Women in Occupational 
Education 

Stelger, Fink, Smith 

Stelger, JoAnn 

6723 Town Lane Road 

McLean, Virginia 22101 , * 

(703) 821-2717 

PROJECT EVE (Women in Vocational Education) 

Lerner, Jane, Co-Director * 
University of Houston 

Center for Human Resources College of Business Administration 
Cullen Blvd. ' , 
Houston, Texas 770O4 

(713) 749-3755 ^ , 

Women in New Careers 
Siegel, Jane 

Consad Research Corporation 
121 North Highland Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15206 

Minnesota Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
Preston^ Jane 
St ..Paul, Minnesota 
^C612) 854-1888 # 

Career Exploration Project for High School Senior Women 
Smith, Walter S. 

Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence , Kansas 66045 
3, (913) 864-4435 
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Mobility Through Work ExpericMice (cooperative education) 

Witte, Constance 

Project Coordinator g| 
, Tidewater Community Corloge 

Virginia Beach Campas 

700 College Crescent 
^Virginia Beach, Vir^ginla 23456 
^(804) 427-3070 

Women in Wisconsin Apprenticeship 

State of Wisconsin ^ 

Division of Apprenticeship and Training 

P.O. Box 2209 

Madison, Wisconsin 53701 

Project HEAR (Human Education Awareness Resources) 
Breltenf leld. Merle 

Cogent Associates ' • 

575 Ewing Street 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

(609( 921-1484 

Educational Equity: Strengthening the SEA's Ability to Identify 
Opportunities for Women '75« 

Mellown, Dr. Billie 

State Department of Education 

Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

(205) 832-3290 

The Role of Women in American Society 

Naiman, Adeline ' ' 

Educational Devielopment Corporation 
Newton, Massachuset ts . 
(617) 969-7100 

The Career Counseling and Guidance Project. 
Guilfoy, Vivian 

Educational Development Corporation 
Newton , Massachuset ts 

(617) 969-7100 . - 

Chrysallis Center for the Development of Human Potential of the 
under-educated and/or under-employe4 

Collamer, Rossella 

Saginaw Valley College 

University Center, Michigan 



Individual Planning for Education and Career *74 
Ottavl» Louise 
Clark€ College 
Dub ueque , Iowa 



Project Discovery, Re-entry of Women * 7A 
Lawson, ^William 
Ventura, Community College 
VentuiA, California 

Pjroject Awareness — Alaska, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon 
,and Washington 

Wllke, Beth Vourhees ^ 

Associate Supervisor . 
Equal Educational Opportunity Office of the Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
on Capitol Building 
, Olyropla, Washington 98504 

Project to Facilitate Upward Career Decision Making 
Huntsvllle Alabama City Schools 
2627 Hall Avenue, N.W. 
Huntsvllle, Alabama 

Regional Seminar & Workshops on WomWM) the World of Work 




ELI is. Dr. Mary 4 
Formerly: Technical Education Research Centers 
Washington, D, C. 

Presently: Ell s Associates 
P.C. Box 166 
jColTege Park, Maryland 
(864-7600 

Freeing Sex Roles for New Careers Conference - 
Birk, Janice 
Counseling Center 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 
(301) A54-2931 

Sex Equality in Guidance Ooportunities (SEGO) 
' Verkeyden-Hllliard, Mary Ellen 
formerly with 

American Personnel and Guidance Associates 
1607 New Hampshire, N.W. * 
Washington, D.C. 20099 483-4633 
(202) 966-6997 
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RKSOIJRCKS 



STUD IKS 



Research Designed to Facilitate, Improve and Develop Cooperative/ 
Vocatl^onal Education Programs and Affirmative Action/EEO Programs 

Buchanan , Or • E* 

Tidewater Community College 

Virginia Beach, Virginia 

(804) 427-3070 

Development of a Model for the Recruitment of Mature Women into 
Traditional Male-Oriented Occupational Education Programs, 

Mintz, Florence 

Rutgers University 

Graduate School of Education 

Department of Vocational Technical Education 
New Brunswick, New J<prsey 08903 
(201) 247-7636 

Nontradltional Vocational Education Program for Women 
' Penn St^ate 

Institute for Research on Human Resources 
406 Kern Grad. Building 
University Park^ Pennsylvania 16802 
Dr. Morgan Lewi^ 

Women of Different Racial Groups in Training for non-traditional 
occupations in area voca t ional techni cal school 
- Kane, Mrs. Roslyn 

R.J. Associates 

1018 Wilson Blvd. 

Arlington, Virginia 

(703-245-9516 

Testing of Selected Strategies to Eliminate Sex Bias in Vocational 
I Education Programs 

Parsons, Edgar A, 

System Sciences, Inc. ^ , - 

1215 Estes Drive, P.O.^Box 2345 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
(919) 929-7116 



Non-'Tradl t loiml Vtu.it inn#il KilmMt i i>n l*iu>>i\ims lor Wonn^n 
K.infm/liH I^icob and Lewis, Or. Mt)r>;.m 
PtMiiiNy Lv/U) ia .Sr at v Uii I vt-rs I i y 
Stnte folloK^S fNnuisv 1 v»jn 
(8I/4) HO^w^bbl 

; 

Asaessing and Field Tofit ing ('.irufr f'1;inning aM'^evc lopmcnt Appro.irhcs 
for AdultB, Minoi:iric.s :md WonuMi 19/4 

Bellangor» Joseph 

San Jose Unifi»^d School Distritt 

San Jose, Crilifornin 

(408) 988-6000 

Guidance and Counso 1 i rfT* ^ 

Hlghe r Kduca t i on Rc^ourre I ns t i t nt.e , Vuc , 
924 Wlshwood Boulevard 
Suite .830 

Lo'$ An-geles, California 90024 



Access to Kducation 

HighcVr Education Re sour re Institute 
924 Wlshwood Boulovard 
Suite 850 

•Los Angeles. California ^H)024 

An analyslsi of Participants of Women i>f Diffpre^nt Racial Ethlnic .Groups 
on Training for Non - 1 rad it ional Ocfupations in Area Vocational/Technical 
'^^ Schools and Factors Which Inf lut-nce Their Decisions to Enter and Hemaln 
such Training, 

King, Mrs. 

R.J. Associates 

1D18 Wilson Boulevard 

Arlington, Virginia 22209 



Formative Evaluation Research Assoc i-ates 
Tolburtt, Margaret 
1130 Hill Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 
(313) 994-9060 

Mario George — Research Projects 
Occupational and Techn leal Eclucat ion 

7th and D Streets^ S.W. 

Washitigton, p.C. 20202 
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APPENDIX B 

StATt TRAINERS FOR TH%SEGO PROJECT 



ALABAP.^A— Ms. M3r> .»o Brii7c 110.1. P O Bi>x 1943. University 

354g6 <205) 348 6560 
ALASKA^-Ms. Susan B .Vcfrill. 2916 Knik Ascnuc. Anchorage 

99503' (907) 272-6938 
ARIZONA— Ms. Jamjc Trainer. Pima Comniuoiiy College, 2202 

W. Anklarn Rd.. Tucson 85709 (60?) 884-6532 
ARKANSAS— Ms. SUry Burham. Belle Grove Cer.tcr. 3205 

''knny Und. Fi. Smiih 72901 (501) 785-250J 
CALIFORNIA— Ms. Kay Ragan. Mi. San Anionio College. 1 100 

N. Grand AvcnUe. Walnul 91789 (7!4) 598-2811. exi. 353 
COLORADO — Ms. Nancy Scort. Colorado Women's College. 

Monivicw Blvd. and Quebec. Denver 80^20 (303) 394- 

6950 

CONNECTICUT— Dr. Mar^ucnic P.^npsl. University of 

Hartford. 200' Blooinfid j. West Manford .0-6117 (203) 
243-4483 

DELAWARE— Dr. Rich"d A. Edw^rcs. U6 H^illihen Hall, 

Uiiiverbiiyof Dclaw^.c. Nev^^rl. J97;J . (3Q2J.738- 1219 
0ISTR»CTOFC0LUM3!A^- /s. An^ie Kin- Ctr^ 3519 14th 

Street. N.E..Washineio.». D.Z. 2C0i7 (202)529-7431 
FLORIDA— Ms. ToicenSiory, CoJc.'^r c F.JucaiiDn. University 

of South Rori-ta^ Taj)>^ 3:>o2Q (M3/ 974:2100 ext. 376. 

233 

GEORGIA— Dr Kathleen D. Crojch. G;c . Sii\!c University. 
Univ^erbiiy Plaza. Ailania 303^2 4:658-?:)i6 

HAWAH— Dr. Richard While. Leev ^rd Comnumiiy CoUege. 
96.045 Ala ?Kc. Pc^rl City 967cJ (f/.o; 45D-0247 

IDAHO— Ms. LeiU-Lewis. Cor ,'tan:. Popil Personnel. State 
Depanmcnt of Education, ^oisc l^^i:: (203) 384-21 13 

ILLIiJOIS- Ms. Biirbara Ycxrum. Morp'nc Vali::y Community 
Cohege. 10900 Souih S8ih Av-nue. Pa:os HilU 60465 
(312) 974-4300 exi. 267. 26-; . *. 

INDIANA— Dr. Marianne H. Mr.:;ic'I. I ^ an.nent cf Counsclinf 
and Guidance. Schoolof IZducahori! I :-na Uni\ erslty. 2S0.'^ 
Easi Tenth Sirc.t. R.n. )8G. I.'oominrion 47401 (^12) 
337-91 18 or 9010^^ 

IOWA— Dr. Lauralee Ruck>\ell. Divtsioa of Cour.selcr Educa- 
tion. W. 1 14. East Hall. Universij^v f lou a. Iowa City 52240 
(319) 353-5234 

KANdAS — Dr. Margery A. K^^ly, Holiu:. Hall. Kan?;as St^fe 

University. Manhattan e6S05 (9:3)522-5938 
KENTUCKY— Ms. Angela WilM.. . P.O. 2o:^ :7. Frankfon 

40601 (502) 227-4727 
LOUISIANA — Dr. Laurabc '. K'icks. C- Ui» -lor EJjca;iot\ 

- Southern University, naion Roijje (304^771-28^:0 
fv'AIN^ — Ms. Barbara K. 3pa;ii, Coun cling A: Testing Services. 

University of Maine at Fon Ken*, ?Ir:i w>.ii Suczi. Fon Kent 

0^1743 (207)834-3162 . 
MAlftyLAND— Mrs. Brady J, ^^■^■y vVarcr*ay Court. 

. Rock ville 20^55 (303) ^^-3#jV 
MASSACHUSETTS— Ms. Mary Dunning u n . nicn^^l. 223 Old 

Bca\erbropk Ro2d» Village of Ka^oc Wjds. Acjon 0|7|3 

(617)263-9731 , 
MICHIGAN— Ms. Ccless McUs;cr. Zo\ ^20. Mic\^g2n Depart- 

mem of Education. Lansing 48902 (5 J 7) 373-1434 
MINNESOTA— Ms. Arlene E!..ckt tu-id^e. 3820 Adair Avenue 

North. Crystal 55422 (612)537-030? , . ^ 

MISSISSIPPI— Ms!*. G2yle R-N:ris. KCiSiissi; pi S'laic Univei^ity, 



Si 



Counseling Center. Drauer NL. Mississippi Stale .^V7fi2 

(601)325-5502 : 
MISSOURI— Or. 0"ccn Di Fouler. Washington Unixcrsiiy. Box 

1035. St. Louis 63 1 30 (314) 863-0100 ext. 4634. 42*15 
MONTANA— Ms. ^Nancy Scott. Colorado Women's tolU'ge. 

Montview Blvd. and Quebec. Pcnvcr 80220 (303) 394- 

6980 

NEBRASKA— Mr, Roger Hudson. 233 South Tenth. Lincoln 
(402)435-0993 

NEVADA— Ms. Beverly Eagan, 115 Smitlvridgc. Reno K9502 
625;7394 

NEW HAMPSHIRE— Ms. Ruth Nemzoff Bcrman. 57 Raymond 

Street, Nashua 03060 (603) 889-2800 
NEW JERSEY— Ms. Donna J. Cubk-Swoycr, 71 Main Sta-el.^ 

WooJbridge 07095 (201) 636-0348 . 
NEW MEXICO-Ms. Carmen J. Urfikton. Route 5. Box 22KA. 

Santa Fe 87501 (505)455-7472 
NEVV YORK— Dr Judy Egelston; 1362 West Lake Road. Con- 

esus 14435 (716)243-2455 
NORTH CAROLINA— Ms. Cynthia Terrcs. J. B. Page Elcmcn- 

larv. P.O. Box 308, Belmont 28012 (704) 825-2614 
NORTH DAKOTA— Ms. Diiana Pace. Counseling Center. I'ni- 

verbity of J^nh Dakota. Grand Forks 58201 (701) 772- 

3325 

OHIO -Dr. Lewis E. Patterson. 1420 University Tower. Cleve- 
land Slate U.. Cleveland 44115 (216)687-4611 ^ 

OICLAKQMA— Dr. Amour J. Andrews. Counseling Center. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 650 Parrington Oval. Nomian 7.^0h9 
(405)325*2911 

OREGON— Ms. Pat Moore, 1493 Jordan Drive S.. Salem 

97302 (503) 363-0018 
PENNSYLVANIA— Dr. Judith Scon, University of Pittsburgh. 

• 207 Hill B!dg.. Pittsburgh 152^ (412)624-4067 
RHOD'= ISLAND— Mrs. Maxinc V. S. Nichols/ Whale R«ck 

Road. Karraganscn 02882 (401) 783-41 13 ^ 
SOUTH CAROLINA— Dr. Linda Brooks, Converse College. 

.SpananbLjrg 29301 (803) 585-6421 
S^UT^^ DAIvOTA—Dr. Linda Reisser. Division of Student Ser- 
vices. South Dakota State University. Brookings 57006 
(605)688-4 
TENNESSEiElj 

TEXAS --Dr. kanri^ 

55\i\ Tex.trkana''7550l (214) 838-0507 
•JTAH— M^ . Kaye M. (Coleman. Women's 'Resource Center. 

University cf Utah. Salt Lake City 84112 (801)581-8030 
VERMONT— ^Ms. Joyce Slayton Mitdhcill. Wolcott 05680 (802) 

£88-4652 ' ; • 

VIR(jlN!A— Ms. Joan F. Walker. John Tyler Community Col- 
lege. Chejer 23834 (804) 748-6481 
WASHlNGTOti- Ms. Georgie KunkeL, 3409 S.W. Trenton. 

Seatiie98l26 (206)935-8663 
V/EST V nGINIA— Mr. William E. Mullett. Capitol Complex 

#6 B-057. Charleston 25314 (304) 348-2703 
WISCONSIN— Ms. Joan Daniels- Pedro. 5917 Old Middleiiin 

Road. Madison 53705 (608) 238-0756 
^YOMIf^G — Ms. Lynn Parker. Counselor-Instriiciof. Laramie 
G>ur.ty Community College. 1400 Ea« 'College Drive. 
Cheyenne 82001 (307)634-5853 





!hS Benn, do Fulton HighSchoi>l. 2509 
'^\\e 37917 (615) 522-1623 
t^'cmer. East Texas State University , Box 
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